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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The recently appointed high school text-book committee (see 
“North Carolina School Notes and Comment” in this issue) has de- 
cided, after careful deliberation, to take up for immediate considera- 
tion the social studies. The social studies to be considered include: 
American History, World History, English History, Modern His- 
tory, Ancient History, Civics, Economics and Sociology, Guidance, 
Problems of American Democracy, and Negro History. It becomes 
the duty of the committee to outline a course of study, to divide the 
high school subjects into five groups as nearly equal as possible in 
relation to the total cost of text-books in all the high schools of the 
state, to examine critically all text-books submitted for adoption by 
publishers, and to recommend to the state board of education a mul- 
tiple list of three books in each subject. From this list the state board 
will make an adoption of a single list, if and when it decides a change 
should be made. Each adoption will be for a period of five years. 
Next year another one of the five divisions (a subject or a group of 
subjects) amounting to approximately another fifth of the total (as 
explained above) will be taken up, and so on until the five divisions 
are considered. Neither the composition nor the sequence of the 
remaining four divisions has been determined as yet. These matters 
were deferred for further study. It was urgent that the selection of 
the first division be made at once in order that the committee’s report 
be not too long delayed beyond January 1, 1934, the date specified in 
the law, for the committee’s report to be filed. Of course it will be 
impossible for the committee to examine all the books submitted and 


make a final report by that date. This fact is understood by all con- 


cerned. The committee will, however, push its work along just as 
fast as the regular duties of its several members will permit and will 
endeavor to have its report ready sometime this winter. 

The proper utilization of the social studies in the education of 
youth has in recent years taken on a new significance and a command- 
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ing importance. New ideas, promising innovations, and challenging 
trends have for years been disturbing the old order both in the class- 
room and in the big world outside of the classroom until teachers and 
the larger public have been jarred out of their former complacency 
and laissez-faire attitudes. One of the results of all this has been to 
throw the importance of the social studies into bold relief and at the 
same time to leave this whole field in confusion, if not in chaos. 
Beneath it all are two conflicting views of the whole purpose and 
function of education. 

It is to be hoped that the monumental report of the American 
Historical Association based on a nation-wide study by competent 
scholars which has been in progress for the past five vears will assist 
mightily in clarifying the present confusion and in pointing the way 
to a more effective utilization of the social studies in the education of 


American youth. 





“SECONDARY EDUCATION” 

The word monumental is one that should be used cautiously and 
sparingly in characterizing books. But here is a new work by a mas- 
ter thinker that deserves to be so characterized.* In this his latest 
volume Dr. Briggs gives us his ripened philosophy of secondary 
education which has been maturing for many, many years. Without 
question, it is the outstanding book of the year in this field, and one 
of three most important that have appeared in the past fifteen years. 
\s a distinct contribution it deserves to rank with Inglis’ Principles 
of Secondary Education (1918) and Morrison’s The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School (1926). 

In this brief comment no attempt is made to give a complete re- 
view of this book. There are, however, certain chapters to which we 
should like to direct especial attention. In his chapters on “The 
Issues in Secondary Education” the author has formulated and stated 
ten major issues that challenge the attention not only of teachers and 
other professional workers in the field of secondary education, but of 
laymen and citizens generally. No other writer has succeeded in 
doing this so effectively. In the chapters on “Emotionalized Atti- 
tudes” and “Mores” he has centered attention on some of the raw 
materials out of which character, citizenship, morality and the rest 
may be fashioned under educational programs and procedures properly 
conceived and competently administered. In his chapters on “In- 
terests as Liberal Education” he has again presented a view of the 


* Secondary Education by Thomas H. Briggs. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1933. Price, $2.50. 
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meaning and significance of liberal education that ought to challenge 
the attention not only of teachers in secondary schools but of college 
professors as well, whatever may be their major interests or their 
departmental affiliations. 

There is not a weak or commonplace chapter in the treatise, nor 
would one expect to find such a chapter in a book by Tom Briggs. 
The workmanship throughout is scholarly, competent, masterly. 
“Secondary Education” is indeed the best of many excellent volumes 
by this gifted author. 





UNION OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

The transfer of the functions of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, by official order of Secretary Harold L. Ickes of the In- 
terior Department, to the U. S. Office of Education unites two of the 
major Federal agencies that are concerned with the promotion of 
education in the United States. Asa matter of fact, this union should 
have been made at the time Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was authorized. But in 1917, when the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed, under which Federal funds for vocational education until 
now have been administered, it was thought that vocational education 
could best be promoted by a separate board. The narrow conception 
of the scope and functions of public education that obtained then has 
now given way to a broader and sounder view. This changed atti- 
tude makes the union ordered by Secretary Ickes not only feasible 
but highly desirable. 

“This transfer of the functions of the board,” writes Secretary 
Ickes, “is not to be interpreted as any curtailment of the activities of 
the Federal Government in the field of vocational education.” He 
adds: “Both Commissioner Zook and I have long been deeply in- 
terested in vocational education and we both purpose to promote the 
development of this highly important part of the field of education 
vigorously.” 

Dr. George F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of Education, will, of 
course, direct the activities of the enlarged Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, and the designation of Dr. J. C. Wright has been changed from 
“Director, Federal Board for Vocational Education” to that of “As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Education” with no change in 
duties. While this move has no doubt been made primarily with a 
view increasing the effectiveness of government's activities in the pro- 
motion of education, it may also be taken as a probable forecast of a 
larger participation by the Federal Government in the support of 
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public education generally. The time is ripe for further consolida- 
tion, codrdination, and unification of the government’s educational 
activities, and it is also opportune for enlarged participation in the 
support of education generally. 





CHICAGO-NORTHWESTERN MERGER 

According to newspaper reports, President Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, and President Walter Dill Scott of 
Northwestern University, have presented a plan for the consolidation 
of the two institutions under one administration. It seems that Pres- 
idents Hutchins and Scott have been considering a proposal looking to 
a merger since last June, and that in the summer two committees 
were appointed to consider the matter—one representing Northwest- 
ern headed by Melvin Traylor, one of the big bankers of Chicago, 
and one representing the University of Chicago, headed by Harold 
H. Swift, of the great Chicago packing company. It is not clear from 
the newspaper reports whether the merger proposal is dictated pri- 
marily in the interest of greater economy or whether it is just another 
phase in the development of a far-reaching educational policy. Nor 
is the source from which the proposal originated revealed. Whether 
the idea came out of one of the two institutions or was inspired from 
an outside source is not definitely known. However, it is generally 
assumed that the proposal originated with Chicago’s young and virile 
President Hutchins. Should these two institutions join hands, they 
would have a combined enrollment of some 20,000 students. 

According to the New York Times of November 23, there will 
be “complete unification of educational administration” with “one 
publicity office, one dean of students, one registrar, one board of ex- 
aminations, a single health service, a single office of vocational guid- 
ance and placement, a single director of athletics, one religious pro- 
gram, and one University calendar, catalogue, and press. The plans 
also call for the reorganization of the alumni groups into a single 
organization.” 

Respecting the reallocation of functions, the abandonment and 
transfer of departments, the Times gives in brief outline the main 
particulars involved in the proposed consolidation. The combined 
law departments would be at Northwestern; the graduate group in 
Education would be at Chicago; Chicago would abandon Rush Med- 
ical College, and the faculty would be transferred to Northwestern ; 
extension work and adult education would be at Northwestern; Chi- 
cago would abandon its Loop department known as University Col- 


(Continued on page 312) 
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NEW BOOKS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
REVIEWED BY Nora Beust 


University of North Carolina 


T HERE is a group of new titles that might well be introduced to 
the junior high school age in connection with their social studies. 
The first book dealing with the historical development of children’s 
literature that will interest young people has just been published by 
the Studio Publications Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, as a 
special Autumn Number of the Studio. The volume is a picture his- 
tory of the most important English children’s books and some for- 
eign books well known in England together with their illustrators. 
The brief comments that accompany the photostat illustrations may 
not interest the younger generation as much as their parents and 
teachers, unless they have had the good fortune to have training in 
the critical evaluation of literature and illustrators. But from even a 
hasty perusal of the pictures and text the reader will receive a very 
definite impression of the progress in book making which after all 
reflects important aspects of social life. The five paged introduction 
by Philip James gives an excellent summary of children’s books from 
1658 to the present day. It is not a bare recital of facts and names— 
the reader receives a definite impression of trends in this special field 
of literature. If there is a desire to continue the reading, a brief but 
excellent bibliography is included. It would be intensely interesting 
to find out just how much valuable information a junior high school 
student could get from this book. 

It is a joy to find Explorations, volume IV of My Book of His- 
tory: a picturesque tale of progress by Olive Beaupré Miller assisted 
by Harry Neal Baum, written in simple readable prose that a child 
in the fifth grade might easily read as well as an elder, though the in- 
formation will in most instances suit the junior high school student’s 
needs most. The material is divided into thirteen groups which in- 
clude Marco Polo, Genghis Khan, The Mongolians and India in the 
first half of the book, and exploration in the Western Hemisphere 
in the second half. Unlike most histories, there is illuminating in- 
formation on costumes, literature, art, and architecture as well as 
the political and economic backgrounds. The authentic illustrations 
in color and black and white are profusely used. They are well 
chosen and have short explanatory captions. The analytical index 
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is another asset. The book is a valuable addition to the school or 
home library. 

Birger Richard Headstrom’s, The Story of Russia (Stokes, 
$3.50), is an up-to-date history of Russia. Last year students of the 
high school age had several entertaining and informative stories 
about Russia such as: S. M. Daugherty’s Mashinka’s Secret, H. E. 
Haskell’s Katrinka Grows Up, Sonia Mazer’s Masha, A Little Rus- 
sian Girl, and Freelove Smith’s Trading East, which goes back to the 
scene of Hakluyt’s descriptions of voyages to Russia in the sixteenth 
century. The present volume will be read with satisfaction by the 
high school student who is looking for a more detailed story of the 
history of Russia from geological beginnings to the present day. The 
history is told in a straightforward lucid manner. Any lay reader 
interested in a better understanding of the general accomplishments 
of the present government in Russia would enjoy the book. The 
chronological tables, analytical index, map and twelve colored illustra- 
tions make it valuable for reference purposes. 

Phyllis Marschall’s and John Crane’s The Dauntless Liberator: 
Simon Bolivar (Century, $2.50) is another book that shows the 
struggle of a people for liberty from oppression. Again the style is 
readable and clear-cut. The author stresses trends instead of minute 
details, although the 303 pages give a very definite idea of the child- 
hood of Bolivar spent on a rancho in Venezuela, his youth at the 
Spanish Court of Charles IV, his tragic romance and the struggle of 
a continent for independence. 

Thomas Jefferson by Gene Lisitzky, (Viking Press, $2.50) one 
of the first juveniles to be published by the Viking Press and a selec- 
tion of the Junior Literary Guild for October, is a volume that every 
instructor in American history will want to make accessible to his 
students. Jefferson is presented as a very alive human genius who 
loved the out-of-doors and art and who was supreme in the writing 
of democratic documents and in his desire to instill democratic ideals. 
Boys and girls will know Jefferson after reading the book. 

Invincible Louisa, (Little, $2.00) is an admirable title for the 
biography of Louisa May Alcott as conceived by Cornelia Meigs. 
The account is simpler and briefer than the biography by Belle Moses. 
It lacks the quotations from letters and journals, but the clear, un- 


adorned historical account will make an appeal to the girls and boys 
of today. The nineteenth photographic illustrations add to the 
attractiveness of the appropriate format. 


Librarians are inclined to say that there are few biographies 
written in a style that appeals to the young reader but Young Amer- 
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ica’s Story of Franklin D. Roosevelt, by Sadyebeth and Anson 
Lowitz (Doubleday, $1.75) looks alive enough to catch the interest 
of the most blasé of the group. The book is profusely illustrated 
with excellent full page photographs and drawings that catch the at- 
tention immediately. The biography is dramatic. It is told with the 
emphasis on President Roosevelt’s characteristic desire for—action. 

I. O. Evans’, The Junior Outline of History (Appleton, $2.00) 
written by permission of Mr. H. G. Wells is exactly what the title 
states—it is a brief outline after the manner of H. G. Wells and may 
be used as such by young readers. However, when the student is 
aroused to read the Outline, the director of reading will want to 
have a goodly supply of more special histories at hand to help in 
answering questions that arise. 

Three books of distinct social value are Lowell Thomas’, Kabluk 
of the Eskimo, (Little, $1.75), Younghill Kang’s The Happy Grove: 
the story of my boyhood in Korea, (Scribner, $2.00) and Isadore 
Lhevinne’s The Enchanted Jungle (Coward-McCann, $2.50). Al- 
though the scenes of the three titles are far removed, namely, the 
North end of the Labrador Peninsula, Korea, and Ecuador, yet in 
each instance a primitive civilization is described. Kang’s reminis- 
cences of Korea are highly idealistic—the reader is transplanted to 
a land of fairy lore, poetry and quaint customs. There is poverty it 
is true, but somehow it is not very distressing. The line drawings by 
Leroy Baldridge carry out the grace and charm of the narrative. 
Isadore Lhevinne has re-created the spirit of the jungle in his tale of 
dangers and discomforts experienced in his successful adventurous 
search for primitive melodies and folk tales east of the Andes in 


Ecuador among the Jibaros or the head-shrinkers. The photographic 
illustrations are well selected. Lowell Thomas re-tells the story of 
Kabluk for boys, from his original work. The same vigor and 
realism is retained. The strange friendship of the young Frenchman, 


Louis Romanet and Akpek, the old Eskimo chief is told against a set- 
ting of typical Arctic adventures pius scenes from the World War. 
The photographs of the Eskimos are usually good. 

Joseph Cottler and Harold Brecht, Careers Ahead (Little, $2.50) 
present sixty occupations as possibilities for boys and girls of the 
junior high school age to consider as future vocations. The authors 
attempt to give a cross section of some of the activities in each career, 
the qualifications necessary and the possibilities of making progress 
without a college degree. The student is urged to take stock of his 
own position in life. The book is written with the hope of having 
voung people investigate thoroughly before making vocational de- 
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cisions. Excellent photographic illustrations of the suggested careers 
but the photographer’s identity is withheld. 

A group of books, dealing with art have significance. V. M. 
Hillyer’s and E. G. Huey’s A Child’s History of Art, (Appleton- 
Century, $3.50), a selection of the Junior Literary Guild, is probably 
the most illuminating introduction to the history of painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture that has been prepared for children, though it 
may be read from nine years and upward. It will fill a need in many 
junior high school libraries. The style is after the manner of Hill- 
yer’s former books though the history was completed after his death. 
The three sections of the book are planned as a year’s course in art 
history beginning with the fourth grade. The material could easily 
be handled more rapidly if desired with older students. The illustra- 
tions, mostly reproductions from black and white prints, are clear 
reproductions the details of which are clear enough to mean some- 
thing to the child. The book should arouse a desire to know more of 
these three divisions of the arts. A more detailed account of the story 
of architecture is L. Lamprey’s All the Ways of Building, (Mac- 
millan, $3.50). The book is illustrated with drawings of all stages 
and phases of building. The books would be of great value to history 
classes or in connection with any unit of work having to do with 
building. There is an analytical index. Anna C. Chandler has 
written a second volume of Story-Lives of Master Artists, (Stokes, 
$2.50). It is done with the same informal charm. Pheidas, Diirer, 
Botticelli, Titan and Whistler are some of the sixteen artists included. 
The book is illustrated with reproductions from paintings and sculp- 
ture. Will be appreciated by the story-teller or by any adult wishing 
to read aloud. Susan Smith has added Made in German and Austria 
(Minton-Balch, $2.00) to her list. Porcelain, Nurnberg toys and 
Tirolean peasant work are introduced. Fritz Kredel illustrates the 
text. There is little for junior high school age on this subject. It is 
to be regretted that the volume is so brief. Anne D. Kyle’s story, 
The Apprentice of Flerence (Houghton, $2.00) is a story in the days 
of Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael and Michelangelo. There 
is enough adventure to keep the interest and a setting that will stim- 
ulate curiosity in Florence of the fifteenth-century. The book re- 
sembles E. Lownsbery’s, Boy Knight of Reims. 


For THE MippLte AcE Group 


Marion F. Lansing’s, Man’s Long Climb, (Little, $1.75) is an 
elementary history of civilization that makes an appeal through dra- 
matic episodes for each significant step forward. The history of 
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plowing, the domestication of animals, the fashioning of clay dishes, 
the principle of the lever, the story of the wheel, and the growth of 
music indicate the scope of the contents. Informative black and write 
illustrations add to the understanding of the text. Teachers will want 
the book because the presentation of the subject matter appeals di- 
rectly to children. Another book that deals with progress in trans- 
portation, Alice Dalgliesh’s American Travels, (Macmillan, $2.00) 
will appeal to the youngest children in the middle grades. Eight 
traveling stories, each of a different period in the history of transpor- 
tation, are told in a lively manner. Hildegard Woodward's line 
drawings are delightful and add a touch of humor. If you have not 
noticed Henry B. Lent’s Full Steam Ahead! (Macmillan, $2.00) a 
spring publication that illustrates and tells of an ocean liner from 
bridge to engine room during the six days of passage, you will find 
it another book that makes information fascinating. 

The chipmunk and racoon are favored by having their life story 
recounted by Frank B. Linderman’s, Stumpy (Day, $2.00), Louis 
Untermeyer’s Chip: My Life and Times, (Harcourt, $1.75); and 
Flemingh H. Crew’s Ringtail (Oxford, $1.50). All three of the 
books are books to be highly recommended. Louis Untermeyer tells 
probably the most appealingly dramatic life. The illustrations by 
Vera Neville and the author are highly amusing. Spunky, the story 
of a Shetland pony, by Berta and Elmer Hader (Macmillan, $2.00) 
satisfied the child who loves animal pictures, the desire for a circus 
story and the wish to read about a pony who has numerous adven- 
tures. It recalls to the older reader some of the tragedies of Black 
Beauty. 

YouNGEST READERS 


Vera Edelstat, A Steam Shovel for Me! (Stokes, $1.50) has suc- 
ceeded in writing a rhythmic story of steam that will please the child 
as well as the teacher of elementary reading, the art instructor and 
the psychologist. It is an unusual picture poetry book. The same 
group of children who enjoy this title will be fascinated with the 
Coéperating School Pamphlets, Trains, no. 2, Boats and Bridges, no. 
3, and Streets, no. 4, edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell (John Day, 20 
cents each). The text is planned for children under seven. There is 
rhythm, repetition and story interest. A set of eleven illustrations 
in gravure that may be purchased for 20 cents provide the pictures 
for the stories and poems. There is still another train book by 
William Clayton Pryor, The Train Book: A Photographic Picture- 
Book with a Story, (Harcourt, $1.00). The illustrations are un- 
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usually well taken. The better readers in the third grade will have 
no difficulty with the story that relates briefly the experiences of a 
railroad journey. Younger children can read the story in the pictures. 
Three delightful small volumes of poetry are: Dorothy W. 
Baruch, J] Like Animals (Harper, 75 cents) and J Like Machinery, 
(Harper, 75 cents) and James S. Tippett’s 4A World to Know (Har- 
per, 75 cents) Hugh Mearns of New York University says in the 
introduction to the first two collections, “The verses in these books 
—or prose, if you will; it really does not matter what we name them 
are children’s forms, remember, and not those sanctioned by adult 
usage. It is the way children speak in talking of their private mat- 
ters.” Mr. Tippett opens the every day work of joyous sights and 
sounds through such stanzas as: 


“A Wor.p To Know” 


Beautiful, wonderful sights to see 
And wonderful sounds to hear; 

The world is a place for a seeing eye 
And a place for a listening ear. 


The delightful verses will assist the child to hear and see with pleas- 
ure the every day world about him. The so-called ordinary things 
that often escape the joyous attention of the seven or eight year old 
and made alluring to his eyes and ears. 


YounGest AGE Group 

Even the littlest ones, if by any chance there are those who have 
doubt that junket is nice will question no further after they see 
Dorothy Kunhardt’s Junket is Nice, (Harcourt, $1.00). The chil- 
dren may think that they might have drawn the pictures and colored 
them red. There is harmony of text and humorous illustrations in 
this repetitive tale. 

A beautiful picture book of barnyard fowls is The Blue Barns: 
The Story of Two Big Geese and Seven Little Ducks, (Macmillan, 
$1.75) told and illustrated with life-like drawings by Helen Sewell. 
The ducks and geese are very natural in their graceful poses. A 
simple story that may be read by beginners accompanies the pictures. 
Another picture story of a duck is Marjorie Flack’s The Story About 
Ping, ( Viking, $1.00) with pictures by Kurt Wiese. The duck lives 
on a houseboat on the Yangtze River and the experiences Ping has 
might be true. The soft lithograph illustrations, predominantly blue 
and yellow and white, with touches of red and green, are humorous 
and appealing in their story of Ping in his Chinese background. 
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ART APPRECIATION PROJECTS 


Juanita McDouGa.p 
State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon, that he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day, or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years, or stretching cycles of years. 


The early lilacs became a part of this child, and grass, and white and red 
clover, and red and white morning glories, and the song of the Phoebe-bird. 


And the March born lambs, and the sow’s pink faint litter, and the mare’s foal, 
and the cow’s calf, 

And the noisy brood of the barnyard, or by the mire of the pond-side, 

And the fish suspending themselves so curiously below there—and the beautiful 
curious liquid, 

And the water-plants with their graceful flat heads—all became part of him. 


The field sprouts of April and May became part of him; 

Winter-grain sprouts, and those of the light yellow corn, and the esculent roots 
of the garden, 

And the apple-trees cover’d with blossoms, and the fruit afterward, and wood- 
berries, and the commonest weeds by the road; 

And the old drunkard staggering home from the outhouse of the tavern, whence 
he had lately risen, 

And the school-mistress that pass’d on her way to school, 

And the friendly boys that pass’d—and the quarrelsome boys, 

And the tidy and fresh-cheek’d girls—and the barefoot negro boy and girl. 

And all the changes of city and country, wherever he went. 


His own parents, 

He that fathered him, 

The mother at home, quietly placing the dishes on the supper table, 

The mother with mild words—clean her cap and gown— 

The father, strong, self-sufficient, manly, mean, anger’d, unjust, 

The blow, the quick loud word, the tight bargain, the crafty lure, 

The family usages, the language, the company, the furniture, the yearning and 
swelling heart, 

Affection that will not be gainsay’d, the sense of what is real, the thought if 
after all it should prove unreal, 

The doubts of daytime, and the doubts of night time, the curious whether and 
how, 


Whether that which appears so is so, or is it all flashes and specks? 


Men and women crowding in the streets, if they are not flashes and specks, 
what are they? 

The streets themselves, and the facades of houses, and goods in the windows, 

Vehicles, teams, the heavy-planked wharves, the huge crossing at the ferries, 

The village on the highland seen from afar at sunset, and the river between, 
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Shadows, aureola and mist, the light falling on roofs and gables of white or 
brown two miles off, 

The schooner near by sleepily dropping down the tide, the little boat slacktow’d 
astern, 

The hurrying, tumbling waves, quick broken crests, slapping. 


The strata of color’d clouds, the long bar of maroon tint, away solitary by 
itself—the spread of purity it lies motionless in, 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragrance of salt marsh and shore 
mud; 


These became part of that child who went forth every day and who now goes, 
and who will go forth every day.” 


Wuat ARE THE FUNDAMENTALS? 


\ X J ALT WHITMAN in 1855 so described the part environ- 
mental experiences play in making one become what he is. 
For centuries men have struggled to offset poor environment through 
that formal institution, the school. There have been men in North 
Carolina who have distinguished themselves in legislative history by 
their unselfish fight for public schools. Often this fight has been 
made on the blind assumption that schools are necessarily good be- 
cause, forsooth, they are schools. Recently there has been a more 
pronounced tendency everywhere to evaluate activities of schools. 
There have been a few voices crying in the wilderness of opinions 
for the maintenance of this newer course and that newer course, 
notably the courses in agriculture and homemaking. There have been 
many more who in strident tones demanded that children be taught 
to spell as their grandfathers and grandmothers (shades of grand- 
mothers who spelled and how!) and to read and to write. As yet, 
however, no legislator has distinguished himself by securing a public 
appropriation for nurturing a taste for the beautiful works of artists 
in the fields, say, of painting and sculpture,—yet art is in all ages an 
acknowledged expression of the spirit of life. Fortunately, there 
have been a few who, striving to foster the artistic taste and creative 
sense, immediately saw the fallacy of the popular cry, “Away with 
fads and frills, back to fundamentals,’ and who know that appre- 
ciation of good art is basic to progress in civilization, crystallizing as 
it does, the spirit of a people, marking present achievement and fore- 
casting future possibilities in the realm of beauty, of truth. 
Nothing, incidentally, is so fascinating to the student of educa- 
tional history as the successive “fads” and “frills” of each genera- 
tion. In 1633 reading and writing were fads and frills. In this age 
when one is accustomed to think in terms of a so-called “machine 
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age,” it is difficult to picture the family of that day devoting its time 
to a struggle to read the one book common to most households, the 
Bible, while savage blood-thirsty Indians lurked on their very 
threshold. Nor can one well imagine much time spent in the mastery 
of beautiful penmanship when a simple mark legalized the few occa- 
sions one needed this art. Yet it was in such times as these that the 
makers of America planned public free schools wherein their sons and 
daughters might enjoy the privilege of these same “fads,” these 
“frills,” believing that in this way they guaranteed that “government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” In 1733, a hundred years later, arithmetic had become 
the fad of the day—a privilege to be enjoyed by the few mentally 
superior pupils. In 1833 geography and history were accounted as 
fads. All of these are today recognized fundamentals. Before print- 
ing-presses had come into use, and when newspapers were unknown, 
it appears that our foreparents sensed this truth. 

What is a frill or a fad in 1933? What is fundamental? No one 
can answer with definiteness nor will he answer in the same way as 
another. One answer is that man will go on using in some way the 
things about him to meet simple needs of life—food, clothing, shelter, 
records of experiences in books, pictures, furniture. One may pro- 
duce now and then beautiful products. There must be those who 
will see this beauty and use it! What does the state do about this 
important phase of education? Legislatively and financially, the 
answer is: nothing. But there is comfort in the thought that there 





are pioneers even today who see this state “under God” in a “new 


’ 


birth of freedom,” who strive in the face of complete economic anni- 
hilation to meet the demands of the citizens of a future complex 
civilization through richer experiences in school life, while reactionary 
forces “beg the question” by “talking beer,” “ 
children of the state,” etc. 

There are two civic organizations contributing definitely to the 
enrichment of life through formal education. They are the North 
Carolina Art Society and the North Carolina State Federation of 


Women’s Clubs. 


saving the women and 


KATHERINE PENDLETON ArT FUND AND EXHIBIT 
The two state-wide art projects are sponsored by the North Caro- 
lina Art Society through the generosity of Mrs. Katherine Pendleton 
Arrington, of Warrenton, N. C. Two originals—Chamonix by 
George Wharton Edwards, and Woolworth Building by Jonas Lei— 
have been exhibited in many schools by Mrs. Arrington as a memorial 
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to her mother, Katherine Pendleton. During this school year, 
Chamonix has been on a tour of the schools in the eastern part of the 
state. The Woolworth Building has been on a tour in the Piedmont 
and West. Marked interest in these paintings has been shown not 
only by the pupils but also by the patrons. From Swan Quarter and 
Kitty Hawk to Murphy many have seen their first painting of this 
quality and type. Of equal, if not more value, has been Mrs. Arring- 
ton’s gift of $1,000 in 1932-33, and again in 1933-34, (also a me- 
morial to her mother) for the purchase of good pictures. Under the 
conditions stipulated, any school wishing to participate in the Kath- 
erine Pendleton Art Fund must raise twenty dollars. This twenty 
dollars is matched from the Pendleton Art Fund upon proper certifi- 
cation and application to the State Department of Public Instruction. 
The expenditure has to be made as follows: 
(1) One Emery Color Print (20 x 24) framed 
(2) Fifty Color Prints, mounted and covered with 
Proctectiod (11 x 14) 
(3) The subjects are to be selected from the “State 
Picture Appreciation Course” or sources equally 
as good. (Subjects selected for the Picture Ap- 
preciation Contest have heretofore had the pref- 
erence. ) 


Approximately seventy-five schools have availed themselves of 
this opportunity. Applications for twenty-five others can still be 
cared for. In each instance fifty beautiful color prints and a framed 
picture for wall hanging have been added to the equipment of the 
school, supplying basic materials for a beginning course in art appre- 
ciation, whereby there may arise a new generation who will cherish 
and protect the creative instinct wherever it may appear, be it in 
government or painting. 

Mrs. Arrington has recommended that every school own a framed 
print of Whistler's Mother. Since Mrs. Whistler was a native of 
Bladen County, North Carolina, this recommendation should make an 
especial appeal to patriotic citizens of North Carolina. The original 
also has the distinction of being the property of the Louvre in Paris. 
It was on exhibit at the World Fair as a token of Goodwill for the 
United States from the French government. 


THE STATE PicTuURE APPRECIATION CONTEST 


The Picture Appreciation Contest was initiated by the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs under the leadership of Mrs. R. L. Me- 
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Millan in 1925. For several years Mrs. McMillan and the State 
Department of Public Instruction, through Miss Susan Fulghum, 
cooperated in this enterprise. At first representation from a single 
school was unlimited. However, due to the large number interested 


this year, the rules and regulations permitted each rural and each 


chartered elementary school and each rural and each chartered high 
school to enter only one contestant. The 1933 Contest was held in the 
Hugh Morson High School on Saturday, May 13th. Four contests 
were conducted: (1) Rural Elementary, (2) Rural High, (3) City 
Elementary, (4) City High. 
Registration began at ten o’clock with Mrs. U. B. Blalock and 
Miss Emily Gilbert of Raleigh in charge. The contests began at 
eleven o'clock with Miss Juanita McDougald and Miss Georgia Kirk- 
patrick in charge. Seventy-four schools competed in the various 
contests. 
The contests were based on the 1932-1933 “Picture Appreciation 
Course of Study” and a selected list of prints made from great paint- 
ings, architecture, and sculptured objects. These materials were pre- 
pared, published, and distributed by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. The list for the elementary school included forty-four 
subjects. The high school list included sixty-one subjects. Modern 
individual tests with directions and collections were supplied. In 
addition to the recognition of pictures by the title, artist, and school, 
required for the elementary student, the high school test covered a 
simple knowledge of fundamental art principles and correlations. 
The winners of the various contests were as follows: 
Rural Elementary Schools 
First—Ralph Litaker, Winecoff School, Cabarrus County 
Second—Mary Currie, Ellerbe, N. C. 
Third—Virginia Isenhower, Mt. Mourne School, Iredell County 
Fourth—Eunice Cook, Hartsell School, Cabarrus County 
Fifth—Walter Hughes, Oxford, N. C. 

Rural High Schools 
First—Louise Earp, Wendell, N. C. 

‘Lakie Stevens, Evergreen, N. C. 

Ralph Baum, Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
Fourth—Margaret Camp, Garysburg, N. C. 
Fifth—Elizabeth Price, Ellerbe, N. C. 

City Elementary Schools 

First—Louise Saieed, Greenville Training School 

Second—E, J. Daniel, Morehead School, Durham 

Third—Eva Wilder, Louisburg, N. C. 

Fourth—Jennie Wells Newsome, Needham Broughton, Raleigh 

Fifth—Maxine Beeston, Greensboro 


Second 
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Honorable Mention—Elizabeth Falls, Shelby, N. C., Nancy Henderson, 
Spencer, N. C. 
City High Schools 
First—Isabelle Moseley, Grainger High School, Kinston, N. C. 
Second—Martha Brown, Greensboro, N. C. 
Third—Alma Dixon, Raleigh, N. C. 
Fourth—Henry White, Oxford, N. C. 
Fifth—Mary Fuller Beasley, Louisburg, N. C. 
Honorable Mention—Shelby, N. C. 
Long Distance Prizes 
Luther Daniels, Manteo, N. C. 
Marjorie Williams, Swan Quarter, N. C. 


The awards of the winners were as follows: 


(1) Grand School Prize of $15 to Ellerbe School for purchase of art 
materials of a permanent nature made by the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

(2) Individual Prizes 
First—Four trips to Washington, D. C., courtesy of the Ambassador 

Hotel, East Stage Coaches, Inc., the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
E. B. Jeffress, and Dr. A. B. Hunter. 

Second—Four framed reproductions of famous paintings awarded by 
Raleigh merchants. 

Third—Four pieces of North Carolina Art Pottery awarded by Mrs. 
J. J. Andoe, State Chairman of the Art Department of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Fourth—Four photographs of North Carolina Life awarded by Mrs. 
Bayard Wootten, Artist photographer of Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Fifth—Four sets of eight copper etchings of Duke University awarded 
by Mr. Henry Dwire of Durham, N. C. 

Honorable Mention Prizes—Sets of creative art materials by members 
of State Department of Public Instruction. 


Several social affairs were features of the day. Contestants and 
other visitors were entertained at luncheon at the Woman’s Club. 
During the lunch a program of interpretative dancing was provided 
for by students of the Hugh Morson High School and St. Mary’s 
School. Carolina Pines extended its hospitality with a ride and re- 
ception at the new club house. Col. Fred Olds acted as guide to the 
children in visiting the Governor and State Buildings. Mrs. J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus received at the Mansion honoring the contestants. Mr. 
Enloe presented the visitors with tickets to the State Theatre. 


ArT APPRECIATION A Fritt? A Fap? 


It is not possible to estimate the value of these projects to the 
future collective culture of the state, reaching as it does the masses. 


(Continued on page 308 
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SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION IN PITT 
COUNTY 
W. S. STAFFORD 

Director of Transportation, Pitt County Schools, Greenville, N.C. 

[Having heard so many complimentary remarks about the economical and 
efficient operation of Pitt County’s school buses, we requested Mr. D. H. Con- 
ley, County Superintendent of Schools, to send us for publication such facts 
about the Pitt County system of transportation as in his judgment might be of 
interest to school officials of other counties. Superintendent Conley referred 
the request to Mr. W. S. Stafford, Director of Transportation for the county, 
who prepared the following brief statement. Mr. Stafford has the deserved 
reputation of being one of the most capable directors of school transportation 
in North Carolina—Ebrror. } 

WAS EMPLOYED in 1926 by the Pitt County Board of Educa- 
I tion as director of school transportation. At that time we were 
operating forty-two buses. Since that time several rural consolida- 
tions have been made, and last year we operated one hundred buses, 
transporting about forty-eight hundred children daily, to and from 
school, with all kinds of weather and road conditions to contend with. 

During the seven years that I have been connected with this work 
I have given a great deal of thought to economy and the safety of the 
children transported. 

I am listing below, a number of things that have been accom- 
plished : 

1. We have a shop equipped with machinery to take care of the 
complete summer overhauling, including body rebuilding. 

2. We have a storage shed for all our buses during the summer 
months. 

3. We service our buses every other day, and inspect them for 
insufficient brakes, steering gears, tire inflation, greasing etc., and 
make the necessary adjustments at the same time. 

4. We have one relief bus and one man at the shop, to take care 
of major break-downs, as a means of making our overhauling lighter 
during the summer months. 

5. Having machinery to finish pistons gives us an advantage in 
purchasing, as discounts on semi-finished pistons are better, and at 
the same time enables us to use all that we purchase, and not have a 
surplus of obsolete sizes left in stock. 

6. We have installed on all buses that we have in operation, a 
hand operated stop-sign, controlled only by the driver. This sign is 
about nine inches wide and twenty inches long, painted red with the 
word “STOP” in white, on each side, to enable approaching vehicles 
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to see same, either meeting or passing the bus, and this sign is legible 
for several hundred yards. 

7. In all our new buses we have a driver’s “CAGE,” made of iron 
pipe to prevent children from crowding the driver, giving him full 
control of the bus at all times. 

8. We have what we call “GRAB RAILS” running parallel the 
bus, supported by stanchions bolted from the floor to the top, which 
strengthens the bus in case it should turn over, and at the same time 
give children, who have to stand, something to support themselves 
with. This device enables us to transport more children per bus with 
the same, if not more, comfort. 

9. We have, on the driver’s side of the bus, a special door to be 
used by the driver only. This door enables the driver to get out of 
the bus more quickly, if an accident should occur. 

I might say, in conclusion, that we have had only one fatal acci- 
dent in the past several years, and this child moved in with us from 
another county and was taking his first trip on one of our buses, 
when this accident occurred. 

We try to teach safety to the children, continually, and have 
found that the best way to get it over is in the classroom. We have 
all the necessary text-books for the beginners to the seniors for com- 
pleting a high school course, and my idea is to teach safety above all 
the rest. I am sure if we had a safety text-book and required it to 
be taught along with other courses, from the beginners on up through 
the grammar grades, it would be one of the most worth-while accom- 
plishments for counties like ours, that have to transport children to 
consolidated rural schools. 


ART APPRECIATION PROJECTS 
(Continued from page 306) 
Only when we have brought forth a generation of appreciators—this 
“new race”—may we hope to bring forth the great artists. Nor is it 
possible to estimate the pleasure and joy of the individual who has 
come to understand the language of all times and peoples who have 


dwelt in the realm of beauty—of understanding. The seeds of a 


growing interest have been planted through his learning to look for 
and recognize compliance with the common underlying principles of 
beautiful creation in all of life’s expressions. 

It is an obligation—it is the privilege—of the adult whose eyes 
have been opened to “all the stars of our hemisphere” to provide this 
opportunity, for these become part of “that child—who now goes, and 
who will go forth every day.” 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by C. E. PREsToN 








GETTING THE Most Out oF A SCIENCE TEXT-BOOK 


ROBABLY few readers of this column have ventured far 
| ena into the field of writing for publication to realize the 
immense amount of detail that enters into text-book preparation. For 
this reason it may be, too, that in their respective teaching positions 
they also have failed to realize how much the authors of the average 
text-book have done in the way of making the book teachable, and of 
supplying helps, not merely in the form of experiments, exercises and 
references, with perhaps a foreword to teacher or student, but in the 
make-up of the text itself. To the same degree they have probably 
also failed to show pupils how to take advantage of the helps thus 
given and to get the most out of their text-book study. 

The natural method of attack upon a text-book lesson by a student 
without training in techniques of study is to read it as he would any 
ordinary story-book, perhaps reading it over several times in the hope 
that some of its contents will remain in memory. It matters little that 
the part thus remaining may be the least important part. An alterna- 
tive, also poor, is the attempt to memorize the lesson, often in purely 
verbatim fashion, starting with the first paragraph. Both of these 


methods fail to give a mastery of the lesson topic in proper perspec- 


tive—to put subordinate points in subordinate position, thereby bring- 
ing the main features into prominence. And neither method allows 
use of the lesson helps provided. 

As‘one writer has expressed it, text-books and text-book lessons 
are really to be analyzed rather than read. Except to get a rapid 
overview of a topic at the start, continuous reading of it as a whole 
is probably unwise. Even such an overview can often be more 
quickly obtained by a glance at the main headings, which are gen- 
erally printed in bold-faced type, and possibly at the italicized words, 
that stand out as one rapidly scans the pages. This overview of the 
lesson needs, of course, to be made as the very foundation of sub- 
sequent work. From then on, the lesson study becomes mainly a 
study of relationships. 

Text-books, as usually organized, are divided successively into 


(1) chapters or units, each centering round some important topics, 
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(2) subtopics or problems, (3) sections, often numbered and usually 
introduced by a heading in bold-faced type, (4) paragraphs, (5) sen- 
tences. Each of these types of division stands for some single idea; 
each subordinate idea contributes to a fuller understanding of the 
central idea of the next larger topic or problem under which it is 
placed. Study, then, rightly done, taking advantage of this organiza- 
tion, becomes largely a process of listing ideas, and of determining 
how each of the subordinate ones aids to complete the thought of one 
in the next higher rank. Similarly, charts, illustrations, diagrams, 
etc., are inserted, not as ornaments, but to add their contribution 
toward attaining the understandings aimed at in the text. 

If then, as teachers, we wish to get pupils to utilize the helps thus 
given, we can pursue some such course as the following, with a view 
not so much to the mastery of the content of any particular lesson as 
to the mastery of an efficient method of text-book study. We must 
employ it with enough concrete lesson material to make its use a 
habit. 

1. We can assign the lesson in topic or problem form rather than 
by pages or sections. Putting it as a question or problem is perhaps 
best because it sets a definite goal at which to aim, and enables a pupil 
to know more surely whether or not he has reached that goal. 

2. We can pay as much attention, in assigning the lesson, to the 
“how” as to the “what” of studying it. This may be done in several 
ways. A sheet of study directions may be carefully made out and 
distributed in mimeographed form, to be kept for frequent reference. 
Or, the same directions can be given orally at frequent intervals as 
needed during the term, with check-up during oral discussion to 
determine how far and by whom they are being followed. Or the 
teacher can lead in open-book study of advance lessons in class as a 


means of demonstrating the proper way of approaching them. 


So large a part of text-book lesson study consists of picking what 
is worth retaining mentally out of the general mass of descriptive or 
explanatory material in which it is imbedded—a mass far too volu- 
minous to be retained even if such retention were desirable—that 
some means of getting this limited amount visibly before the student 
is extremely helpful. For this reason pupils should be encouraged to 
form the habit of listing, in column and in condensed sentence form 
(statements, not mere titles), these main points for the purpose of 
studying them apart from details, determining which are subordinate 
to others, the contribution of each, the reason for their arrangement 
in the order given, and any other matters of relationship. It makes 
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no difference that the paper may afterwards be thrown away; its pur- 
pose, that of clarifying, has been accomplished in the course of its 
preparation. Many good students have long since realized the value 
of thus “writing themselves clear-headed.”” The directions for such 
study might take somewhat the form of the accompanying guide 
sheet. 

It will be noted that the method described in this guide sheet is 
applicable not only to work in natural science but also to social 
science and other types of lessons where understanding rather than 
appreciation is the primary objective. Mastery of it provides a 
valuable asset both for subsequent study in college and for intelligent 
reading as carried on by the ordinary alert and capable citizen. 


Stupy GuIDE SHEET 


1. Examine the lesson topic heading. What problems does it 
raise? Remember it as you study, and try to see how all the subordi- 
nate material is related to it. Copy it at the top of your work sheet. 

2. List in order the main headings given in the text-book under 
this topic. Leave space between them for as many sentences under 
each as there are paragraphs in the section. Before writing sen- 
tences, examine the headings themselves. Taken together do they 
seem to cover adequately the main lesson problem? Do any of them 
seem merely to explain others in further detail, i.c., to be subheads ? 
If so, indicate this by indenting them in your outline. The writer 
ordinarily has some plan of organization in the order of his topics— 
general to details, large to small, outside to inside, early to late (his- 
torical), or some other. Try to determine what this plan is. (At- 
tempting to change the order of headings may show this more 
clearly.) 

3. In English classes you have been taught that each paragraph 
expresses a single idea. Make use of that knowledge here. Start 
with the first heading. Examine the first paragraph connected with 
it to get its central idea. If in doubt between two or more, refer back 
to the heading, or even to the main problem title, and choose the idea 
most helpful in relation to it. Write this idea as a simple statement 
(declarative sentence), as brief and direct as possible, beneath the 
heading. Repeat for each succeeding paragraph, noting whether it is 
of equal rank with the first, or whether it merely explains or illus- 
trates the one preceding, and placing it in the outline accordingly, as 
a single sentence. The sentences together should give a condensed 
answer to the question expressed or implied in the heading. Follow 
the same procedure with the other headings. 
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4. The details of the text round out the thought of the outline 
you have written. Each sentence contributes something to its par- 
agraph. Complete your study of the text by determining just how 
each one helps. Be sure you can distinguish clearly, both in the text 
and in your outline preparation, what is statement of important prin- 
ciples and what is merely illustrative. 

5. Pictures, diagrams, maps, charts, tables, and graphs are other 
means of telling a story. Ask concerning each one that appears in 
your assignment: Why did the author insert it? How does it help 
the lesson story? Does it merely aid in visualizing more clearly what 
is stated in the text, or does it add new ideas? If a diagram of struc- 


tural parts of machine, or apparatus: How does it work? If of 


structure of an organism: How does each part function? 

6. Look back at the lesson topic. How far can you give a con- 
nected account of the problem involved in it, and of its solution? If 
you cannot answer it satisfactorily without use of outline or book, go 
back to these lesson helps and fix their chief points in mind; then 
re-test yourself, repeating the process until you feel that you have 
mastered the important ideas. Make a note of difficulties, so that vou 
can ask about them in class. 

7. At the close of your book work, or even while doing it, in order 
to appreciate the relation of the lesson to the world outside, ask your- 
self: Where have I run across anything connected with this outside 
of school? Bring up these illustrations in class; discussing them is 
far more worthwhile than re-citing the examples in the book. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 294) 
lege ; medical research would be transferred to Chicago, and so on. 
Undergraduate work would continue on both campuses. Some grad- 
uate departments would consolidate at Northwestern and some at 
Chicago, although it seems that the latter institution would devote its 
efforts primarily to research. Incidentally it is reported that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago hospitals and clinics were operated last year at a 
loss of $831,000, which fact may be one of the major considerations 
behind the proposal. At any rate, the merger is conceived on a vast 
scale, it will be watched with great interest, and if it succeeds, will 
probably have far-reaching influence on the reorganization of grad- 
uate and professional education in other great educational centers. 
And it probably will succeed because it embodies a great vision, is 
vast enough in its scope to make a tremendous appeal to the imagina- 
tion, and there are no doubt somewhere in waiting the millions 


necessary to insure its success. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES AND 
C O MME N T: } 


Pitt County. The principals of several schools in this county have 
evolved a unique plan for raising special funds for library and other 
purposes. The Winterville, Chicod, Grimesland and several other 
schools have raised over five hundred dollars from the sale of tobacco 
which was donated by the pupils. Pupils were asked to bring gifts 
in the form of tobacco and the response was generous. 

Columbus County. The Tabor school under the direction of Princi- 
pal A. A. White is putting on a number of worthwhile projects. 
Among these is the development of a Safety Patrol and a corps of 
student nurses. These two projects are creating much interest and 
proving helpful to the school. Principal White will report these 
activities for the High ScHoot JouRNAL. 

The Hallsboro school is making a good record in transportation of 
pupils and in attendance. Principal H. D. Browning has aroused 
great interest in the student body by his unusual plan for securing 
attendance. He also has started a contest among the drivers of the 
school buses which is producing a well-nigh perfect record for 
prompt arrival of all children at school. 

Bladen County. The Schoolmaster’s Club of Bladen County held its 
first meeting of the year on November 15th, with almost a hundred 
percent in attendance. Principal M. V. Parrish of the Kelly School 
was elected president for the year and Mr. C. P. Ashley of White Oak 
was chosen secretary. 

Swain County. Superintendent C. F. Carroll, Jr., is leading his 
teachers in a very interesting study of Citizenship and Character 
Building. Two meetings have already been held. During the year 
the teachers of Swain County will work out a course of study in this 
subject. 

Harnett County. The Erwin teacherage is one of the most beauti- 
ful and best in the state. 

Guilford College Will Celebrate. On January 13, Guilford College 
will celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the ratification of its 
charter. 

High School Senior Tests. At the recent meeting of the North Caro- 
lina College Conference, held at the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, 
November 9-10, the Committee on College Admissions was authorized 


to administer the high school senior examination in 1934, provided 


the Executive Committee should find after investigation that the insti- 
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HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS 


BY CHARLES M. THOMPSON 


Dean, College of Commerce 
University of Illinois 


Because of its clarity, simplicity of style and fairness, 
has been the leading text in its field for a decade. 
The new edition carries on the merits of the preced- 


ing issues. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 


BY ROSS M. FINNEY 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


This remarkable success of this text is due to the 
fresh and original viewpoint of its author. It is not 
a social pathology but treats the functioning of our 
institutions from the normal rather than from the 
abnormal point of view, which is the type of treat- 
ment that should be given in the secondary schools. 
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tutions are in a better position to pay their assessments than they 
were last year. If the examination is finally authorized by the 
Executive Committee, it will probably be given about the middle of 
February. More definite announcement will appear in our January 
issue. 

College Conference Bulletin. The North Carolina College Conference 

at its recent meeting decided to publish a quarterly bulletin dealing 
with higher education in North Carolina. The first issue, carrying 
the minutes of the thirteenth annual meeting, will appear in January. 
The bulletin will be edited by N. W. Walker, Secretary of the Con- 
ference. 
Hood President of College Conference. At the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina College Conference Dr. Frazer Hood of Davidson 
College, was elected President for the year 1933-34. Dr. Hood suc- 
ceeds in the position Dr. William H. Frazer of Queens-Chicora Col- 
lege, who served as president for the year 1932-’33. 

Text-Books. The attention of school people and publishers was 
again sharply focused on the subject of the text-books for the public 
schools when Governor Ehringhaus on November 10 announced the 
appointment of the high school text-book committee and the elemen- 
tary text-book commission whose duty it will be to recommend to the 
state board of education multiple lists from which adoptions will be 
made. The members of the high school text-book committee are: 
J. H. Grigg, Shelby; W. O. Hampton, Wilmington; Miss Kate Fin- 
ley, Rockingham; A. W. Honeycutt, Lexington; and N. W. Walker, 
Chapel Hill. The committee organized on November 16th by electing 
N. W. Walker, Chairman, and A. W. Honeycutt, Secretary. The 
elementary text-book commission is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Clyde A. Erwin, Rutherfordton ; C. C. Russ, Whiteville; H. M. 
Roland, Burlington; E. H. Hartsell, Elizabeth City; Miss Elizabeth 
Black, Concord; Mrs. A. R. Wilson, Durham; and Miss Nena De- 
Berry, Salisbury. The commission organized on November 16 by 
electing Clyde A. Erwin, Chairman, and Mrs. A. R. Wilson, Secre- 
tary. The two bodies met again on November 25 and adopted the 
general rules and regulations under which they will operate. 

Latham Goes to Asheville. R. H. Latham who last August resigned 


the superintendency of the Winston-Salem city schools was recently 


tendered the superintendency of the Asheville city schools. He ac- 
cepted the position and will assume his new duties on January 1, 
1934. Asheville’s former superintendent, W. L. Brooker, recently 
resigned to accept the superintendency at Ashland, Kentucky. Mr. 
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Latham was not an applicant for the Asheville place and was very 
much surprised when the position was tendered him. As a matter of 
fact, he was supporting one of the Asheville principals for the place. 
The city of Asheville is certainly to be congratulated on its success in 
securing the services of so able a superintendent as R. H. Latham. 

Applicants for Appointment. One hundred North Carolina boys have 
applied to Senator Robert R. Reynolds for appointment to the U. S. 
Naval Academy. Senator Reynolds has decided to make the appoint- 
ment after a competitive examination, the date for which will be 
announced later. 

Dr. W. B. Cobb Passes. In the untimely death of Dr. William Battle 
Cobb, Professor of Soils at North Carolina State College, there 
passed one of the ablest soil experts in the nation. Dr. Cobb was 
stricken down by pneumonia while attending the annual meeting of 
the national association of soil experts which was in session in Chi- 
cago in November. He was the son of Professor Collier Cobb the 
well-known geologist of the University of North Carolina and was in 
the prime of life. His passing is deeply lamented by his hosts of 
friends over the nation. 

Dr. Brooks Stricken. Vice-President E. C. Brooks, of North Caro- 
lina State College, recently suffered a stroke of paralysis and for 
several days was in a very critical condition. Dr. Brooks was stricken 
in Washington, D. C., while on his way home from Chicago where he 
attended the annual meeting of the Land-Grant Colleges. At the 
time of this writing he is at a Washington hotel where he is slowly 


improving. His hosts of friends everywhere wish for him a speedy 


recovery. 

Dr. Howard on National Committees. George Howard of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina was recently appointed by Paul C. Stetson, 
President of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., to 
membership on the national committee on public education and public 
welfare. Dr. Howard has also been made a member of the com- 
mittee on teacher retirement by the National Education Association. 

Chapel Hill Votes Supplemental Tax. On October 12 the Chapel Hill 
School unit voted by a substantial majority a special tax to supple- 
ment its teachers’ salaries and to continue its school term for nine 
months. This community has had a school term of nine months since 
1909, when it voted its first special tax to establish its graded school, 
and since that date it has voted favorably on every school issue that 
has been submitted to it. This brings the number of communities 


that have voted supplemental taxes since early in August up to seven. 
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These are Durham, Southern Pines, North Wilkesboro, Lenoir, 
Roanoke Rapids, Rocky Mount, and Chapel Hill. As noted in our 
October issue, elections were lost in eight communities late in the 
summer. 

President Graham Declines. Early in October President Frank P. 
Graham of the University of North Carolina was asked by General 
Hugh S. Johnson, to head a consumers’ educational program in the 
national recovery administration. Dr. Graham took the matter under 
consideration for several days, conferred with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the trustees, and finally declined the honor thus tendered 
him. His final decision was hailed with great satisfaction by North 
Carolinians who would have been exceedingly reluctant to see him 
turn over to other hands the unfinished task of consolidating and 
reorganizing the Greater University of North Carolina. 

Bus Regulations Modified. Back in September when the schools 
opened and the new bus regulations became known to country people, 
vociferous dissatisfaction was registered, vigorous protests were 
made, and demands for redress of grievances were widespread and 
numerous. The regulation that caused the hullabaloo denied children 
living within two miles of school the privilege of transportation to and 
from school. While the storm was brewing, Mr. LeRoy Martin, Sec- 
retary of the State School Commission, said that if additional funds 
were to be allotted for transportation, teachers’ salaries would have to 
be further reduced—perhaps as much as fifteen per cent. This 


brought another storm of protest. But both storms were dispersed 


when the State Educational Commission met and modified the regula- 
tion to the extent of permitting children living within the two-mile 
limit to ride when the buses were not already filled to capacity with 
children living beyond the two mile limit. Under the modified regula- 
tion preference is given to smaller children under ten years of age 
and those physically unable to walk. The commission also ruled that 
the operating costs to the state should not be increased because of this 
ruling. And so teachers’ salaries were not reduced, the operating 
costs were not increased, and smaller children living within the two- 
mile limit may ride if the buses are not full! In the judgment of THE 
Hicu ScHoor Journat, the protests of parents were meritorious, and 
the decision of the Commission was wise. 

Professor Toy Passes. Professor Walter Dallam Toy died at his 
home in Chapel Hill on October 10 ‘at the ripe old age of 79 years. 
Professor Toy who was head of the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures was the oldest member of the University 
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faculty of which he had been a member for 48 years. He was widely 
known and highly esteemed. His passing brought hundreds of 
tributes from former students, colleagues, friends, and scholars. 
President Frank Graham said of him: “The University has lost a 
precious part of its own life. In forty-eight years, his spirit has been 
woven into the inner texture of the institution that can never let him 
die. A teacher, a scholar, and a gracious and courtly gentleman, he 
carries with him the love of the people of this community and many 
generations of University students.” 

State Allotment For Teachers Salaries. The state allotment for the 
salaries of its 23,000 public school teachers for the current year is 
$12,172,906. The final allotments to the various counties will not be 
made until early in 1934. Guilford County, with $528,534.96, re- 
ceives the largest tentative allotment. The average allotment for 
county (there being 100 of them) is $121,729. The monthly salaries 
of teachers for eight months range from $45.00 as a minimum to 
$90.00 as a maximum. About 3,500 are receiving the maximum pay. 
To receive the maximum a teacher must hold the class A certificate 
and must have had eight years teaching experience. 

School Buses Inspected Monthly. Each one of the 4500 buses used to 
transport children to and from school is to be inspected every thirty 
days under the provision of the new school law, and many of them 


are being inspected more frequently than that, according to C. F. 


Gaddy who is in charge of transportation for the state school com- 


mission. 

University Women Plan Projects. The North Carolina branch of the 
American Association of University \Women decided at their meeting 
in October on four major projects they will sponsor this year. These 
are: (1) a definite vocational guidance project to be sponsored by 
each local branch; (2) a study of the effects of recent legislation, 
especially as it affects schools, is to be made ; (3) assistance and codp- 
eration are to be sought in the promotion of adult education; and 
(4) the establishment of a state art museum in Raleigh is to be 
fostered. 

Euterpe Club Registers a Protest. The Euterpe Club, Greensboro’s 
major music group, recently registered a vigorous protest against the 
elimination of music for the public school curriculum in the following 
resolution: “Resolved, That we, the members of the Euterpe Club, 
go on record as opposing the drastic cut in the curriculum of the 
public schools and especially the elimination of music from our educa- 
tional system. Thousands of dollars are being given to our state for 
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road building, while the cultural development of character building 
in our children is being neglected and our civilization retarded by this 
false economy. We urge and request the members of the North 
Carolina Federation of Music Clubs to use the power of the organiza- 
tion to restore music to the public school system of our state and give 
music back to our children because of its cultural and spiritual in- 
fluence upon their lives. The children of today will be the citizens of 
tomorrow. Let us try to make our state see the light.” 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Birps OF THE SoutH. By Charlotte Hilton Green. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1933. Price, $1.50. 
(In quantities to schools, $1.00 net). 


At a meeting of university scientists acting in an advisory capacity to the 
North Carolina State Department of Education, it was unanimously agreed 
that the greatest single limiting factor holding back science progress in the 
elementary and secondary schools was the lack of source material covering the 
natural environment of our southern and more specifically North Carolina 
children. It may be asked how can any real progress be made in nature study 
with little or no reading material for both teacher and child? And yet nature 
study is but elementary science, a part of the curriculum which is becoming 
increasingly important in the grades since we are living in an age when no 
one can afford to be ignorant of the elements of science. 

In the “Birds of the South,” Mrs. Green has made a notable contribution to 
this source material. Following an introductory chapter on “Living with the 
Birds,” she takes up the series of our common southern species and presents 
each in a most fascinating and original manner. Her descriptions are so skill- 
fully drawn that the birds may be recognized without the aid of the beautiful 
colored illustrations. In addition, the book is replete with interesting stories 
and comments on the birds most of which are entirely original and based upon 
observations made in the South. In this popular account of our bird life Mrs. 
Green has most successfully avoided falling into a treatment characterized by 
sentimentality. Her pages sparkle with human interest. 

Here is how she introduces the blue-jay to her readers: 

“‘Much is forgiven Beauty’ is very applicable to that handsome, military- 
looking braggart, the blue jay. So much of color and action does this arrogant, 
swash-buckling bird add to our out-of-doors, especially in the drab days of late 
fall and winter, that we would not be without him if we could. 

“For reprobate though he is, we could not spare him; none of us would 
really want to live in a jayless world. And so, in casting up his accounts, while 
there is plenty on the wrong side of the ledger, there is some on the credit side, 
too. Though he is a bold and noisy enough fellow when he is roaming the 
woods with his companions in the fall and winter, he is quiet and cautious 
when near his own nest. And he is a good parent, devoted, it is claimed, to 
the point of death before he will desert his own.” 
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One notes that Mrs. Green has, in the sequence of presentation, broken 
from the orthodox arrangement of the professional ornithologist. She has 
chosen to deal with the commonest birds first, which arrangement should prove 
the best one for children. 

The very attractive illustrations in color are the official bird pictures of 
the Audobon Society, done by such skillful delineators as Bruce Horsfall and 
Allan Brooks. The appearance of these very accurate, yet highly artistic 
pictures to support Mrs. Green’s delightful text material makes a most happy 
combination for this new and much needed school reader dealing with an 
aspect of animal life of great interest to all children. A number of black and 
white cuts are also included. 

Mr. C. S. Brimley of Raleigh, the great North Carolina authority on birds, 
has written an introductory chapter which adds much to the value of this work. 

The school children are fortunate to have such a book as this one, made 
available for them by the author and the University of North Carolina Press. 
It will mean much for the success of the nature study work if this book can 
be widely placed in the hands of the school children of the South—B. W. 
WELLs. 


PETER: KATRINKA’s BroTHER. By Helen Eggleston Haskell. Illus- 
trated by Theodore Nadejen. E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
New York. 1933. Price, $2.00. 


This is, as the title indicates, another Katrinka book for young people (by 
the author of “Katrinka” and “Katrinka Grows Up”) that bids fair to rival in 
popularity its two predecessors in the trilogy. Thousands of young Amer- 
icans who already know Katrinka, the young Russian girl, will be delighted to 
meet her again in this beautiful story. She is now a prima balleriana, or 
famous dancer, and determines to marry a young man of ancient Russian 
family. Katrinka’s brother Peter has now become a Pioneer, that is, a boys’ 
organization in the Soviet land and is madly in love with an “Amerikanska,” 
an American girl. The adventures of these young people in a strange old 
land under a strange new government are skillfully wove into a fascinating 
story. The story purports to be a “fair picture of modern Russia, seen 
through the eyes of those who were born with the heritage of the Old Russia 
and grew up to acquire the influence of the New.” 


How to Look at Buitpincs. By Darcy Braddell. Methuen and 
Company, Ltd., London; E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New York. 
1932. Price, $2.00. 


This book is a simple guide to the appreciation of Architecture, the least 
known, yet one of the most important of the fine arts. While intended pri- 
marily for the younger generation, because it is always to them that we have 
to look to make up the future body of informed public opinion without which 
no state can be assured of fine cities and fine buildings; it contains at the 
same time much matter of general interest. Well-known buildings, both ancient 
and modern, are analyzed for their qualities, and ample diagrams and illustra- 
tions help to make clear the author’s arguments. 
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High ScnHoot Cuemistry. By George Howard Bruce. World Book 

Company. Yonkers, N. Y. 1933. 550 pp. 

A revision, keeping all the good features of the former edition. 

The author has striven to keep the book down to the same number of pages; 
yet by more judicious use of small print for less important sections and by 
diminishing the size of what were needlessly large diagrams he has found room 
for a number of added topics that increase its up-to-dateness. The chapter on 
valence has been rewritten and somewhat extended; that on chemical calcula- 
tions has been reorganized; certain sections have been newly designated as 
optional. Further difference consists largely in the minor rewording of por- 
tions of some of the earlier chapters to gain added clarity; many of the later 
descriptive chapters remain untouched. Old and new editions could readily be 
used together if desired, for there is relatively little change in paging, topics or 
problems, and none whatever in the illustrations, which last, by the way, seem 
excellent.—C. E. P. 

THE BEGINNING OF A Mortar. By Max Miller. E. P. Dutton, New 

York. $2.50. 

In a series of compact sketches, Max Miller skims through the story of his 
life from the time he was nine or ten until he received his first job as news- 
paper reporter, at high school age. The boy starts life in a small sawmill town 
on the West Coast, moves to the Montana prairie, and then returns to his old 
home town, where he finally begins work on the local newspaper. 

Featuring one main character in each sketch, Mr. Miller tells his story in a 
simple, swift style and draws full-size, living persons and clear images of 
scenes. The author employs suggestion to bring in the life of the sawmill town 
and the Montana ranch, which appear as incidentals and not in long descrip- 
tions. And by suggestion, Mr. Miller gives all the humor, pathos, and drama 
he saw as a boy without forcing them on the reader. 

At times it seems as though the writer were subordinating himself, the chief 
character of the whole book, to others who appear as the main character of the 
sketches. But there is always present the growing boy, surveying with wonder 
his surroundings and the people with whom he comes into contact. 

There is an appealing quality in Mr. Miller’s frankness of style which at 
times makes the book appear naive, but which in reality reveals his mastery of 
understatement and shows his fine insight into human character.—T. H. W. 


DEBATE QUERY 


HE query which has been adopted for this year’s contest of the 


High School Debating Union of North Carolina is: “Resolved, 
That the United States should adopt the essential features of the 
British system of radio control and operation.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all secondary schools of the 
State to participate in the annual contest. 

The State-wide triangular debates will be held on March 30 and 
the final contest for the Aycock Cup will be held at Chapel Hill on 
April 12 and 13. 

The subject of “Radio Control and Operation” is the national 
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high school debate topic for this year. It will be discussed by high 
school debating leagues of thirty-three states. 

A debate handbook containing material on both sides of the query 
is now in course of preparation. The handbook will be ready for 
distribution to member schools on December 1. 

Communications regarding the annual debating contest should be 
sent to Secretary E. R. Rankin at Chapel Hill. 

Tue BritisH System oF Rapio CONTROL AND OPERATION 

The following paragraphs, taken from “Broadcasting Abroad,” 
Information Series No. 7, published by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education, Inc., give a concise statement of the British 
system of radio control and operation: 

A monopoly for ten years from January 1, 1927 has been granted 
a public corporation without share capital, incorporated by Royal 
Charter (known as the British Broadcasting Corporation) “acting as 
trustees for the national interest.” 

This corporation has five governors appointed for a period of 
five years. The first director general is also nominated in the charter. 

The corporation is required to give to the Postmaster General an 
annual general report and statement of accounts duly audited and 
certified. The corporation is required to broadcast anything which 
government departments may require to be broadcast and it must re- 
frain from broadcasting matter (general or particular) if required to 
do so by the Postmaster-General. The government may take over 
the service, without compensation, in an emergency. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation builds and operates its sta- 
tions. Until recently it possessed twenty-two but with the develop- 
ment of what is known as the regional scheme—a scheme providing 
a carefully chosen points twin high power transmitters capable of 


providing simultaneously alternative and contrasted programs,—the 
number of stations has been reduced already to sixteen and further 
reductions are contemplated. Most of the remaining small-power 
stations are synchronized to function simultaneously on one common 
wave-length. 

The Scottish and Western regional stations are under construc- 
tion. The long wave Daventry station is about to be reconstructed 


with increased power on a new site some miles to the west of the 
present site. 

The revenue is derived from the annual license fee paid by each 
listener, and also from the sale of printed programs and other publica- 
tions. The annual license fee is one of ten shillings. 

The number of licensed listeners on December 31, 1931 was 
4,331,535. 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY provides prac- 
tice and check-up material in plane geometry, in usable form. The 
book contains 72 exercises. (81%4” x 11"; 18 cents a copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA is a workbook containing 
96 carefully graded exercises, one exercise to a page. (7” x 10”; 
22 cents a copy.) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS has practice exercises 
and tests based upon material found in the most widely used ninth 
grade texts. (Ninety-six pages, 7” x 10’; 12 cents a copy.) 
WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY provides aimful and pur- 
poseful work, and gives to the pupils that knowledge necessary to 
understand the great movements and forces in our nation’s history. 
(One hundred twenty-eight pages, 8%" x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, First Year, has for its aims, to give the 
pupil a proper background of Roman life and institutions, to furnish 
practice material in vocabulary, syntax, and forms, and to stress the 
relationship between English and Latin. (One hundred twenty-eight 
pages, 81%4” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 

The Second Year book is prepared along the same lines as the pre- 
ceding book. (One hundred twenty-eight pages, 814” x 11”; 30 cents 
a copy.) 


SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES for High School consists of 
four books, one for each year of the course. (Each book contains 


ninety-six pages, 84%” x 11”; each book, 18 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS presents adequate 
material for laboratory study of social problems suited either to the 
full-year American Problems course or to two one-semester courses 
in Sociology and Economics. (One hundred seventy-six pages, 
8%” x 11”; 40 cents a copy.) 

DRILLS AND TESTS FOR FIRST-YEAR FRENCH are useful as 
tests to measure mastery, or as review material, or as lessons for 
advance assignment. (Ninety-six pages, 844” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 
SPANISH PRACTICE BOOK provides useful cultural information 
on Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, and an abundance of drill 
exercises on syntax, vocabulary, and verb forms. (One hundred 
twenty-eight pages, 814” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


Prices given above a 
net, f. o. b. St. Louis 


7 WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis. Mo. 



































